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related to the truth, used for water baptism, and 
really an excellent argument against it, has 
probably more influence in favor of it over the 
unthinking than any other argument. Yet 
when we recall Paul’s words, that this salvation 
“ Began to be spoken by the Lord” (Heb. ii: 1) 
and those of Peter. The word sent by Jesus 
began after the baptism which John preached ; 
and remember the fact that when Jesus was 
baptized by John, he had not yet begun to preach 
the Gospel—not even a word of it—we see in- 
stantly that John’s water baptism was no part 
of the Gospel. John was sent, says Jesus to 
“‘restore all things.” But no one can restore 
what has not before been in possession. It was, 
therefore, the righteousness of the law and not 
of the Gospel that John restored. And this 
was the righteousness—for there was no other — 
that Jesus fulfilled in receiving water baptism. 
Instead of perpetuating it as a Gospel rite, his 
use of the words, “ Suffer it to be so now,” shows 
that it was his purpose to fulfill and end its 
obligation, the same as He fulfilled all the right- 
eousness of the law. 

17. The last important assumption to note is, 
that the practice of the Apostles makes water 
baptism obligatory. But with no case of the 
use of the formula, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
with water baptism; with only two definite ref- 
erences to water, except as “John’s baptism,” 
and both of these Jewish proselytes; with no 
definite case of the baptism in water of any 
Gentile not a previous proselyte ; with no proof 
that the Apostles ever were baptized in water 
as Gospel baptism ; with positive evidence that 
“Christ baptized not,” and that Paul was not 
sent to baptize, the argument from the practice 
has no weight whatever. The first Christians 
were Jews, and they held tenaciously to all their 
Jewish rites, as we see from James, when persuad- 
ing Paul to shave his head. “We have many 
thousands of Jews who believe, and they are ail 
zealous of the law” (Acts xxi: 20). No man 
could state this assumption in the form of an ar- 
gument, “ Whatever the Apostles practised we 
ought to practise,” for it would at once make a 
Jew of him. Paul himself gives us the best 
evidence that the baptism practised in that age 
was a Jewish baptism. For in his account of 
his own baptism (Acts xxii: 16), he tells us 
that Ananias commanded him to baptize himself; 
and this was the way, Maimonides says, the 
Jews baptized. Conybeare and Howson, in a 
note on this text, and Lange on 1 Cor. vi: 11, 
both admit that baptize, in this text, is in the 
“ middle voice’ in the Greek, which means that 
Paul was to baptize himself. 

It is a little more than three hundred years 
from the time of this statement by Paul that he 
baptized himself, before we find another exact 
statement in Church history of how water bap-| Christ.” The “ ourselves” shows that, like Paul 
tism was administered in the early Church. The | and Cyril, it was received as a Jewish rite. 
next is in the Catecheses of Bishop Cyril, of Je-| While Justin, in the above, seems to approve 
rusalem, about the year 375. He gives very | of water baptism, in a much fuller account in 
definite instructions about the ceremony of bap-| his Dialogue with Tryphon, the Jew, he very 
tism in that day. The “Catechumens” whoj strongly opposes it. He says, “All the water 
were to be baptized “ fasted through Lent ;” as- of the sea is not sufficient to purge or wash away 


sembled fur baptism, faced first “west,” then 
“east,” “renounced Satan,” “declared their 
faith in Christ and baptism,” “ took off all their 
clothes,” were “anointed with oil from head 
to feet,” again made confession, then “ dipped 
themselves thrice in the water, and thrice raised 
themselves out of it as a symbol of the three days’ 
burial of Christ ;’ then they “were clothed in 
white,” and again anointed on the forehead, 
ears, nostrils and breast, then marched with 
“lighted candles” back to the church, chanting 
some hymn. (Backhouse and Tylor, Church 
History, §. 427, quoted from Dictionary Christ. 
Antiquities, vol. I, p. 157.) 

Out of this mummery, much of which has 
come down to this time, we get the exceedingly 
significant fact that for three hundred and sev- 
enty-five years after Christ they still baptized 
themselves in the church at Jerusalem, showing 
that baptism was still practised there as a Jewish 
rite. And the man that denies this fact has not 
the least bit of historical evidence to put against 
these statements of the Apostle Paul, and Cyril 
of Jerusalem. 

“ Variable as the wind ;” “ practised in every 
province for a different reason,” thus writes 
Robinson, the historian of baptism, in his ac- 
count of water baptism. This confusion dates 
this side of the second century. Before the be- 
ginning of the third century, water baptism has 
almost no history. From the house of Corne- 
lius to Justin Martyr, a period of almost one 
hundred and twenty years, there is no historical 
statement or direct allusion to water baptism as 
a Christian rite. All the New Testament was 
written after the event at the house of Corne- 
lius. But if it was the Divine purpose to prac- 
tically build the Christian Church on the rite 
of water baptism, as it was subsequently built 
by Catholicism, from whom Protestantism bor- 
rowed it, it is amazing that, in all the New Tes- 
tament, there is no other later fact or direction 
about it. The Acis, five books of John, four- 
teen of Paul, two of Peter, one of James and 
one of Jude, in the New Testament; and two 
epistles of Clement, eight of Ignatius, one by 
Polycarp, one by Barnabas, the epistle to Diog- 
netus, the writings of Papias and the Apology 
of Aristides, all written, in this period, as in- 
structions to the early Church, and not a word 
of instruction, in all this literature, about water 
baptism later than the house of Cornelius, is a 
marvellous fact if water baptism was intended 
for perpetual observance. 

Justin Martyr, who suffered martyrdom in 
the year 165, is the first to refer to water bap- 
tism. In his first Apology, without calling it 
baptism, he frequently speaks of a “ washing,” 
by which, he suys, “we dedicated ourselves to 
God, after we had been made new through 
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Water Baptism as it is in History. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

14. Under this principle (Rom. vi: 3-4) on 
which immersionists rest with such confidence, 
is seen at once to be entirely consistent with 
itself, without so much as allusion to water bap- 
tism. Paul says, “ Know ye not, that so many 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into his death?” as if in some way there was a 
sort of double baptism. This language of Paul 
is made clear by this principle of a “change of 
condition” as a baptism. The sinner out of 
Christ is alive in sin (Rom. vii: 9). When he is 
“crucified with Christ,” as Paul explains this 
baptism in verse 6, that the “body of sin may 
be destroyed,” he dies; and the change of con- 
dition from /ife in sin to “death under law” 
(Rom. vii: 9), is Paul’s baptism into death. Out 
of this condition he is raised into a new life. 
And this change of condition from death to life 
in Christ is Paul’s baptism into Christ. Not a 
bit of water, nor any allusion to water, either 
in the text or context of this whole chapter. 

15. Paul taught (Heb. ix: 13, 14) that the 
ashes of an heifer—the Jewish water of separa- 
tion (Num. xix)—purified the flesh. And we 
saw above that both Josephus and the book of 
Sirach call this purification a baptism. But 
Paul adds that the blood of Christ cleanses the 
conscience. If the ceremonial change of condi- 
tion of the first was a ceremonial baptism, the 
real change of condition of the last is a saving 
baptism. Peter referred to Noah’s family (1 
Pet. iii: 21), whom not a drop of water touched, 
for God shut them in before it began to rain, 
a a figure of saving baptism. And if this prin- 
ciple of a change of condition be applied here, 
Wwe see at once that Peter’s negation that saving 

baptism was not the putting away of the filth 

of the flesh, was the same as Paul’s statement 
that “carnal ordinances made nothing perfect 

as pertaining to the conscience.” (Heb. ix: 10.) 

And when Peter now adds that saving baptism 

such a change of condition as is demanded by 

« good conscience, he teaches that the conscience 

8 cleansed by the same baptism that Paul 

teaches above. Water baptism is not only not 

taught in this text, but deliberately excluded by 
eter’s doctrine of baptism. 

_16. The baptism of Jesus by John the Bap- 

ust, while the weakest argument, so far as it is 
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water has eaten away the stone below, and en- 
jarged the natural crevices in the rocks, so that 
the drainage finds underground channels in- 
stead of flowing on the surface, and thus gradu- 
ally a depression may be formed on the surface, 
which when its outlet is choked by earth washed 
in during heavy rains, supplies the requisite 
situation fur a pond. But in the gravel and clay 
soil of Riddleton, no such theory is applicable. It 
was another lesson, like many that had preceded 
it, that there are limits to our knowledge, which 
we cannot pass. 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 321. 


PARABLES. 

A favorite and very effectual way of convey- 
ing instruction, is by the use of comparisons or 
parables, which often convey to the mind a 
clearer conception of the truths designed to be 
enforced than can be given in any other method. 

Among the publications of the American 
Tract Society, is the following parable called 
“The Burning Ship:” 

I was once a passenger in a fine ship, sailing 
gently along in mid-ocean, with wind just suffi- 
cient to fill the sails. Suddenly the man at the 
look-out cried, “A wreck, ho!” “ Where away ?” 
inquired the captain. “ North, two points east,” 
was the response. 

Orders were immediately given tosteer the ship 
in that direction, while the Captain, with glass in 
hand, endeavored to ascertain what the wreck 
was. He soon exclaimed, “I see a burning ship, 
and a great number of persons in the sea around 
it.” By his command the life-boat was quickly 
manned with a select crew, and those who re- 
mained on board the ship were furnished with 
ropes and poles to aid in the rescue. All were 
infurmed that the ship would pass slowly over 
the path where the unfortunate persons were 
floating, but could not return; and therefore it 
was of the utmost importance that every one 
should use his best efforts to save those in danger 
of being lost. 

As we approached the burning ship, I feared 
that there would be such a rush for the life-boat 
that it would founder. Judge of my surprise, 
when I saw that most of those overboard, so far 
from manifesting any alarm, were apparently 
quite satisfied with their condition, amusing 
themselves in various ways. One man, seated 
upon a plank, was carefully counting a bag of 
gold which he had saved from the burning ship. 

Vhen invited to enter the life-boat, he replied 
that he intended to do so as soon as he had 
counted his treasure. He was told that the life- 
boat might not again be within his reach. But 
he heeded not the admonition. 

A young lady, floating upon a sofa, was busy 
in arranging her dress; and when invited into 
the life-boat, she thanked the commander for 
his politeness, but requested him to delay a 
little, till she had secured some ornaments that 
were almost within her grasp. Another young 
lady wished to be excused for a short time, as 
she and some of her companions were engaged 
in an amusement which would prevent their 
entering the boat just then, but said it was their 
purpose to do so soon. They were told that there 
was no time to lose, and were urged, as they 
valued life, to enter the boat at once. But they 
replied that the sea was now quite calm, and as 
there was no immediate prospect of a storm, 
they would risk remaining a little longer, prom- 
ising that on the first appearance of danger, they 
Would apply for help. 

As the boat passed along, several persons were 
seen fast asleep upon their frail supports. With 


all the shouting of those in the boat, they could 
not be aroused; or if any of them for a mo- 
ment opened their eyes, it was only to relapse 
into a sounder slumber, rocked by the waves 
that would soon swallow them up. 

At length a beautiful damsel thankfully ac- 
cepted the kind offer, and was taken on board. 
Others soon followed and were conveyed to the 
ship, where they were joyfully received. 

I now took a new survey of the scene around 
me. Many of the supports proved insufficient 
to sustain those who had sought safety thereon, 
and the occupants, one after another, sank into 
the unfathomable deep, and were seen no more. 

A man near the ship, floating upon a spar, 
was hailed by one on board, who with great 
effort threw a rope within his reach. He was 
urged to lay hold of it before the onward course 
of the ship should draw it away. “Oh, yes,” he 
replied, “I do not intend to let the opportunity 
pass, but I see no necessity for haste. I shall 
watch the rope, and when I see the end ap- 
proaching, I shall seize it without delay. The 
sea is now quite calm, and it is pleasant floating 
here while | apprehend no danger.” Again and 
again he was warned that he was in peril, and 
was urged to lay hold of the rope. But he 
heeded not the warning. A sudden swell of the 
sea at the same moment threw the rope beyond 
his reach, and washed him from his frail sup- 
port. A few convulsive cries for help were 
heard, and his hands were imploringly raised 
above the water, a desperate struggle ensued, 
and he sank and was seen no more. 

Another, to whom a rope was thrown, and 
who was urged to lay hold of it and escape, 
replied, “I am aware of my danger, and hope I 
shall be disposed to avail myself of the prof- 
fered aid before it is too late; but at present I 
feel no inclination to change my course. I most 
assuredly intend to get aboard before the ship 
is beyond my reach.” When told of the danger 
of delay, he replied that his situation was not 
more perilous than that of others; that when he 
should see a general disposition to go on board 
the ship, he would also go; but he did not like 
to appear singular. That time, to him, never 
came. 

Still another, to whom aid was offered, an- 
grily replied, that “he knew his own business, 
and did not thank any one for his interference.” 

A group of men were seen drinking liquor, 
which they, in preference to everything else, 
had saved from the burning ship. No warnings 
nor admonitions could arouse them to a sense 
of their danger ; nor did they heed the suppli- 
cations of their friends, except by a silly and 
contemptuous laugh. 

One said that “ he knew the character of the 
Captain of the ship too well to believe that he 
would leave any of them to perish in a situation 
which they had no agency in bringing about.” 
And although he had been assured that the 
ship would not return to save any who might be 
left, he “ did not believe a word of it,” but said 
the Captain would cruise about till he had 
picked up the last man of them. 

Another was a fatalist, and said, “ What was 
to be, would be, and therefore human agency 
was of no use.” 

Still another did not like the construction of 
the boat which he was invited to enter; when 
one should come along that pleased him, he in- 
tended to go aboard. A few, however, had none 
of these objections, but were willing to be saved 
in any way the Captain should direct; so that 
the boat returned again not entirely empty. 
Having passed the wreck, it was truly painful 





to look back and see how many were still float- 
ing upon the water, all of whom had either re- 
fused or neglected to embrace the only oppor- 
tunity for saving their lives, that ever would 
be offered them. 

During all this time I had remained a silent, 
but not an uninterested spectator of the scene, 
Now I was called to give an account of what I 
had done. I had to own that, while I had looked 
on with so much interest, I had made very little 
effort, and hoped that my wish for the success 
of others would be regarded as an excuse for 
my inaction. The Captain turned towards me, 
and the piercing glance of disap probation plainly 
visible in his eyes thrilled my very soul, and 
caused a shudder through my whole frame. 

Dear reader, escape for thy life. The prom- 
ises of the Gospel are all yours to-day. To- 
morrow they may be yours no longer. The life- 
boat will soon have passed you. The words of 
Christ are, ‘Come, for all things are now ready.” 
As you would be happy in life or peaceful in 
death, with a good hope of a blessed immortality 
beyond the grave, enter the ark called “Salva- 


tion by Christ,” which will soon waft you to the ° 


happy shores of a blissful eternity. 


An article headed “Which Way are You 
Going,” published in the Sunday School Times 
of Philadelphia, clearly illustrates the difference 
between those who are earnestly striving to make 
progress in the right direction, and those who 
are drifting with the current of worldly ten- 
dencies. It is as follows: 


“ Why are not my chances of going to heaven 
about as good as those of some of your church- 
members ?” 

These words were spoken to Dr. W——, the 
pastor of a church in one of our Western cities, 
by a young man to whom he had been talking 
on the subject of personal salvation. John 
Sands was a man of excellent character. He 
had received the best training in a Christian 
home, and had imbibed the loftiest principles of 
honor and integrity. He had recently begun 
business for himself, and was known as a strictly 
upright young man, honest and refined, a good 
neighbor and a useful citizen. When good 
Dr. W urged upon him the need of a 
Saviour, and the duty of taking a stand asa 
Christian, he at once raised the question,“ Why 
do I need a Saviour?” “ What good will it do 
for me to become a Christian?” Then he called 
to mind several of the members of the church 
whose lives were notoriously inconsistent. But 
in a moment he added with his natural frank- 
ness, “I know they are hypocrites, so I won’t 
speak of them; but just look at Mr. D ' 
and Mrs. J , and young M . You believe 
they are real, earnest, true Christians. Well, 
now, they do not stand as high in the community 
asI do. Mr. D is a narrow-minded, trou- 
blesome fellow, and Mrs. J. is always complain- 
ing about her neighbors, and young M is 
very rowdyish in his manners and uses tobacco 
to great excess, and even drinks occasionally. 
Now, if I may be pardoned for speaking frankly 
of myself, I haven’t a bad habit, and I always 
mean to be honest and upright. Why are 
not my chances of going to heaven as good as 
theirs ?” 

Dr. W did not reply at once to his ques- 
tion, but said: “ Wouldn’t you like to take a 
short walk with me this fine morning?” The 
young man readily consented, and they set out. 
In the course of their walk they came to a 
bridge ; and as they looked over the parapet and 
down the stream, the pastor noticed two boats 
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The Triumph of Principle 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE EXPERIENCE OF A JApg. 
NESE YOUTH, AS RECORDED IN HIS DIAky, 


“June 6th, 1883. Left my lodging at 7.39 
A.M. Hired a boat at Port ‘ Barbaric, ang 
rowed by four sailors, started for Cape Eagle 
to study the neighboring sea bottom. Stopped 
at Hotel No. II in the Cape. 

“Once more in the Government employ, I 
was sent out upon another scientific tour. This 
boat excursion during my stay in the little 
island of S., I specially remember as one when 
my temperance principle was put to quite a 
test. Still tenaciously holding teetotalism asa 
part of my Christian profession, I was serupu- 
lously careful not to touch the fiery liquid even 
if presented with the most plausible reasons, 
As was hinted in a former chapter, liquor drink. 
ing forms a large part of my national etiquettes, 
and to refuse cordial cups is to refuse friend- 
ship and intimacy solicited by one who presents 
them. And in no other respect was Christian- 
ity a sorer thorn in my flesh when travelling 
in the capacity of a Government official, than 
in this constant fear of offending my hosts when 
asked to partake of friendly draughts of rice- 
beer. But the sacred pledge was not to be 
foregone ; so I persisted. 

“ But a new trial was to be met at Cape Eagle, 
for there at the utmost outskirts of civilization, 
in a lonely fishing village, ‘Hotel No. II’ was 
the only house where travellers could find shelter 
at night. And the host of the hotel was a con- 
firmed drunkard, known throughout the whole 
island as a Bacchus out of a beer-barrel born, 
and whose admiration for the ‘holy water’ was 
so intense, and generosity toward his fellowmen 
so jealously strong, that he would not allow any 
mortal to pass anight under his roof without 
sharing his elixir with him, and so adding one 
more praise to the liquid that makes even gods 
to rejoice. I was told that not a single person 
had ever been known of having had a courage 
of refusing his cup when presented by his im- 
perious hand, and that once in my life at least 
I must put my teetotalism by if to the Cape 
I must go. My answer was, ‘To the Cape I 
will go, but the drink I will not touch.’ The 
little community that sent me out was taken 
up with quite a fuss over the possible outcome 
of a singular contest which was to take place 
between the upholders of the two diametrically 
opposite principles. 

“Tt was near the dusk of the day when I 
found myself at the gate of the much-dreaded 
‘Hotel No. Il’ The man who received me 
there was an old man of some sixty years of 
age, haggard in appearance and short in stature, 
and wearing unmistakable signs of alcoholic 
medications of a lifetime. I at once recognized 
in him the man so much spoken of throughout 
the island, and I was on my guard to behave 





HARD LINES. 


BY JOHN LEGG. 


headed towards the bridge, one about twenty 
rods away, and the other nearly half a mile 
down stream. Turning to his companion, he 
asked, “ Which of those boats will reach the 
bridge first?” The young man looked at them 
a few moments, and replied: “ That one away 
down stream.” ‘‘ Why,” replied the doctor, “ this 
one is nearly a half-mile higher up-stream than 
that, and has but a few rods to come.” ‘“ Yes,” 
replied the young man; but see the difference. 
This one is drifting down stream, and the other 
is cutting its way rapidly up against the cur- 
rent. In the farther one are strong rowers pul- 
ling against the stream with all their might; 
but this one is empty, and simply drifting.” 

“True,” replid Dr. W ; “and do you not 
see that you have answered the question you 
asked me half an hour ago? You think you are 
more likely to reach heaven than Mr. D and 
the others. Now I grant that you are better than 
any one of them; but think a moment. What 
was their early training? Mr. D was born 
in the midst of crime. His early associations 
were all evil, and he knew nothing of Christian 
teaching or life. But he has broken away from 
all these associations, and is trying to be a 
Christian. He’s rough yet, and disagreeable, 
and his conscience isn’t as clear as yours; but 
he’s pulling against the current with all his 
might. Mrs. J has had a hard time in life ; 
her husband died a drunkard, and she has met 
with many trials that have sharpened her tem- 
per. But everybody that is acquainted with 
her knows how fast she is overcoming these evils. 
She is far down the stream, but she is pulling 
hard at the oars. Then about young M , 
His mother died when he was a baby, and his 
father is a reckless, ungodly man. He has had 
no training, and has been very wild. But since 
he joined the church he has improved in every 
respect. Away down stream, but pulling hard. 

“ Now look at John Sands. What sort of a 
training have you had? A Christian father 
and mother; the best of care and culture. Ever 
since you were a child you have been watched 
over and protected from evil, and your mind 
has been cultivated and your conscience en- 
lightened. Your character is good, because it 
couldn’t easily be otherwise. You are high up 
stream, but you are like the boat so near by. 
It was towed up by a river steamer, but the rope While on tl ance 
became unfastened and it began to drift back- | py, ao of Love Biene—_*f. a ae aaah? 
ward at once. You have been carried far up —Irving Allen, in “ Transeript.” 
the stream by your parents ; but now the line is 
loosed, and you are starting out for yourself. 
Unless you pull right along up stream, you will 
never go any higher than you are now. You 
will drift downwards. Perhaps you will not 
notice it ; you may seem to stand still. But you 
will find that, with all your advantage, Mr. 
D and Mrs. J—— and young M—— will 
pass you. 

The question is not, “ Who is now highest up 
the stream ?” or “ Who is now nearer heaven ?” 
but “ Which way are you going?” 





It’s hard to live a saint on whey, 
When sinners drink the cream; 

It’s hard to be a mmiddlin’ man, 
When a great man ye might seem. 


It’s hard to speak the truth when lies 
Would earn you power and place, 

When Providence gi’es scanty fare, 
To say a hearty grace. 


It’s hard to be an honest man, 
When rascals rule the roost ; 

It’s hard to make self-sacrifice, 
And yet to make no boast. 


It’s hard to hear long-winded men 
Hold forth your own conviction, 

And not, in sheer disgust, at last, 
To give it contradiction. 








It’s hard to see mere money-bags 
Take precedence of brains ; 

To find broadcloth will win a place 
That broad sense never gains. 





It’s hard to hear some preachers ban 
’Gainst worldliness and wine, 

When 2’ the time, ye brawly ken, 
They’re o’ anither min.’ 


It’s hard to be a man at a’, 
And waur to be a woman, 

But things will maybe tak’ a turn, 
So better days are comin’ 








“OUR DWELLING PLACE IN ALL GEN- 
ERATIONS.” 


We build us costly mansions—stately, fair, 

And beautiful with all that art can give; 

“ Here” saith the soul, “ contented will I live, 
And banish every mortal grief and care.” 





And while with hallowing touch on walls and dome, 
The years relentless glide on silent wing, 
Closer each day the heart’s soft tendrils cling 

To the soul’s dearest earthly refuge—home! 


Alas ! through bolted door and guarded gate, 
On some sad day the dark intruder steals ; 
With icy touch each fount of sweetness seals, 

And leaves each gilded chamber desolate! 


O, mystic words ! whose sacred promise sweet 
Breathes of a home above these clouds of time, 
On whose high walls and battlements sublime 

The storms of mortal sorrow vainly beat! 


O thought of awful grace! behind, before, 
And all around us, bend those sheltering walls; 





“GENERAL GRANT was,” says General Horace 
Porter in McClure’s Magazine, “ without excep- 
tion the most absolutely truthful man I ever en- 
countered in public life. He was not only truth- 
ful himself but he had horror of untruth in 
others.” An anecdote illustrates this trait. 

One day while sitting in his bedroom in the 
White House, where he had retired to write a 
message to Congress, a card was brought in by ; , : 
a servant. myself accordingly. All the courtesies and 

An officer on duty at that time, seeing that | Welcomes of country hotel-keepers were entirely 
RO din RT the President did not want to be disturbed, re- | lacking in him, and I had to tell him of my 

MEn, who spend, and are spent for the glory | marked to the servant, “Say the President is | fficial dignity before he agreed to grudge me 
of God, and the profit of souls, have no concep- | not in.” ; : a shelter for the night. After bathing and 
tion of the importance of their efforts. While} General Grant overheard the remark, turned | tea-drinking as usual, the matron of the house 
the schemes and toils of an ambitious conqueror, | around suddenly in his chair and cried out to | came to me, and asked me to ‘ drink’ before the 
or an intriguing politician, which at the time | the servant : supper. ‘Not a drop of the liquor, madam, I 
fill the world with admiration, often vanish like} «Tel] him no such thing! I don’t lie myse/f,| resolutely replied, assured that everything de- 
smoke, the humble and patient labors of a ser-| and I don’t want any one to lie for me !”—Selected, | pended upon my first answer. She retired, and 
vant of Christ, though, during his own life, de- in a moment a young man appeared with § 
rided and despised by the great ones of the| SALvarton by the grace of Christ, felt in the | wooden stand, upon which were arranged while 
earth, remain in durable effects to succeeding | heart and expressed in the life, by the power of | rice, vegetables and boiled shell-fish in due 
generations, and emancipate many from the | the Holy Ghost, has ever existed, from the time | order. The day’s exposure to sun and sea pre 
dominion of sin and Satan. of the apostles, till this day. pared my stomach for the speedy consumption 
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of the plain supper. Then I waited for the 
real tug of the battle, when the old man would 
appear with a bottle in his withered arm. But 
it was not so to be. Soon a bed was prepared 
for me, and without any interruption, I passed 
a sweet peaceful night. I thought my friends 
had merely frightened me, and the whole story 
of the old man’s demoniacal habits was manu- 
factured solely for this purpose. 

“The next morning afier breakfast, I was 
again in my boat. My men on their oars, my 
anxious inquiry was about the eventlessness of 
the night before. The whole mystery was now 
explained to me. ‘The hotel-keeper was the 
same old man,’ said one of my men, ‘ but it was 
you, my young lord, who made the whole house- 
hold so quiet last night. He told his servants 
that he himself would not drink for the fear 
that he might disturb the young guest, at which 
the whole family was taken with surprise, though 
not thankless on that account; for now for the 
first time since they entered the service of the 
drunkard master, the night was to be without 
murmurings and brawlings and other confu- 
sions.’ ‘Yes,’ said another of my men, ‘the 
matron expressed her thanks for the blessings 
of the night before. She said this morning 
before we left the house, that the sleep she en- 
joyed last night was the most delicious she ever 
had.’ ‘Victory! I cried out; and as I was 
preaching to my men the horrors of the drink- 
ing habit, and the power of brave resistance, 
heaven itself seemed to have joined in our 
triumph, for soon the wind veered to our back, 
and distending our full stretched sail, wafted 
us proudly into the harbor, there to tell my 
anxious friends of the victory that crowned my 
steadfast denial-——Bacchus himself disarmed of 
his bottles, and a peaceful repose given to his 
innocent household.” 





HANDsoME Is THat Hanpsome Dors.— 
There is much truth in this old adage. Many 
persons have been sensible of the attraction 
there is in the features of those who are living 
in communion with God. The late Christo- 
pher Healy once remarked of a Friend who 
lived in New York, “The homeliest man to 
look upon that ever I saw was old Thomas Ti- 
tus, but he was such a dear, good man that you 
loved to look upon him.” 

The same principle is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing incident in the life of Abraham Lincoln: 
“One day Thaddeus Stevens called with an el- 
derly lady in great trouble, whose son had been 
in the army, but, for some offence, had been 
court-martialed, and sentenced either to death 
or imprisonment at hard labor for a long term, 
I do not recollect which. There were some 
extenuating circumstances, and after a full hear- 
ing, the President turned to the Representative 
and said, ‘Mr. Stevens, do you think this is a 
case which would warrant my interference?’ 
‘With my knowledge of the facts and the par- 
ties,’ was the reply, ‘I should have no hesitation 
in granting a pardon.’ ‘Then,’ returned Lin- 
coln, ‘I will pardon him,’ and he proceeded 
forthwith to execute the paper. The gratitude 
of the mother was too deep for expression, save 
by her tears, and not a word was said between 
her and Stevens until they were half-way down 
the stairs on her passage out, when she suddenly 
broke forth, in an excited manner, with the 
words, ‘I knew it was a Copperhead lie! ‘ What 
do you refer to, madam? asked Stevens. ‘Why, 
they told me he was an ugly-looking man,’ she 
replied, with vehemence. ‘ He is the handsomest 
man I ever saw in my life.’” 


lish paper, and gives an appalling but true 
view of the evils which add to the difficulties 
which meet the African missionary : 


Times in regard to the development of the traf- 
fic in spirits in West Africa, the evils connected 
with which cannot well be exaggerated. He 
Says : 


ministrative authority, maintain, that “ whilst 
the quantity of spirits imported in any given 
colony may be considerable, yet that the injury 
inflicted upon the habits and morals of the 
people—if injury there be—is comparatively 
small.” 
clared, “ is spread over so vast an area of coun- 
try that it is consumed after all by individuals 
in but very small quantities —quantities so 
small as to be practically harmless.” Such a 
view may perhaps be consistently held by those 
who unconsciously desire to hold it, and who 
are not acquainted with the true facts of the 
case. My own limited experience enables me 
to quote instances which would fill columns of 
the Times, were they at my disposal, against 
such a method of reasoning. I trust you will 
enable me to enumerate a few. 
































The Gin Traffic in West Africa. 


The following article is taken from an Eng- 


Bishop Tugwell has written to the London 


Many, and those occupying positions of ad- 


“That which is imported,” it is de- 


During the earlier weeks of this year ladies 
working in connection with the Church Mis- 


sionary Society in Abeokuta were unable to 
visit the natiye women in the “ compounds” on 


account of the “prevailing drunkenness” — 


drunkenness due to drinking gin and rum. A 


few hours ago, when on my way to my canoe 
in which I am travelling as I write, I said to 
one of our agents laboring in one of the inte- 
rior towns in this district, “And how are your 
seople? Are things quieter?” “The people,” 
he said, “are quiet; kidnapping and murder 
and human sacrifices are dying out under the 
influence of British jurisdiction ; but,” he added, 
“drunkenness is increasing, they are taking to 
this gin.” This statement was made in the 
presence of one of her Majesty’s representatives, 
and was not therefore lightly or thoughtlessly 
made. Efforts have been made on three dis- 
tinct occasions during recent years to evange- 
lize the districts lying between Lagos and Bad- 
agry, (1) by the Church Missionary Society, 
(2) by the French Mission (R. C.), and (3) by 
the Lagos Native Church, but in each case un- 
successfully. The Lagos Native Church with- 
drew its agents last year in despair of making 
any progress. On one occasion, some two or 
three years ago, when walking with a native 
chief of one of the villages of this district, point- 
ing to the dilapidated condition of the houses 
and fences, I asked, ‘“‘ What makes the hearts 
of your people so hard and their houses so 
shabby?” Pulling aside some bushes, he bade 
me look beneath. There lay hundreds, if not 
thousands, of empty gin bottles. Subsequently 
I walked through the adjoining villages, which 
skirt the banks of the lagoon, with the object 
of examining their condition, and ascertained 
the same results due to the same cause. In the 
month of January, this year, when travelling on 
foot from Abeokuta to Lagos, I reached the 
market town of Igaun after nightfall. I was 
anxious to proceed that night to Lagos by 
canoe. On crossing a ferry, before reaching 
the town, we were told by the ferryman, in an- 
swer to inquiries, that we should not be able to 
proceed that night, as we should find “all the 
town drunk.” This proved to be the case. The 
Bale (chief) was unable to see us; his attend- 


ants were drunk. As we entered the gate of 
the compound two drunken women staggered 
out, one with a gin bottle upon her head. I 
sat for two hours under a market shed unable 
to get firewood or food, whilst the people were 
holding high revellings in the market-place, 
the women dancing, the men quarrelling. A 
canoeman, less drunk than others, when urged 
to take us down to Lagos that night, objected, 
—“Can’t you see we are all drunk?” A man 
cruelly beating his wife in a house close by was 
stopped by one of my boys. The man desisted, 
but the woman turned round and savagely bit 
the lad in the leg. The man and his wife were 
under the influence of drink. At midnight we 
got away, but we ran aground on the first sand- 
bank, and there our canoeman slept off some 
of the effects of his drunkenness before we could 
proceed. 
James’, Bermondsey, after visiting the Yoruba 
country in 1887, wrote: “When journeying 
from Lagos to Abeokuta, legions of bottles met 
my eye on all sides; warehouses of prodigious 
size” (i. e., in Lagos, I presume) filled with 
intoxicating drinks; canoes heavily laden with 
demijohns of rum; the green boxes in which the 
gin is packed are here there and everywhere.” 
These facts might readily be multiplied one 
hundred fold. 


W. Allan, formerly Vicar of St. 


In seeking to deal with the solution of the 


problem, we are of necessity brought face to 
face with questions, political and commercial, 
which cannot be ignored or lightly set on one 
side, but which should certainly be faced. 


Whether prohibition—which I think is advo- 
cated by the writer of Spirits in Africa—is with- 
in the range of practical politics, 1 am not in a 
position to determine. When speaking on the 


subject some two years ago at a diocesan con- 


ference held by Bishop Ingham at Lagos, I was 
reminded by one occupying an important colo- 
nial appointment “that it must be borne in 
mind that the opening up of the roads in the 
Yoruba country, and the establishment of peace 
and order where hitherto discord and disorder 
prevailed, had been effected by means of the 
revenue raised on spirits, and that prohibition 
would mean an alarming decrease in revenue, 
stagnation in trade, the reduction of the Hausa 
and police forces, and possible disorder, discon- 
tent and confusion.” Any suggestions I may 
have to make in reply to such a statement 
would not, perhaps, be of any great value. | 
may, however, be suffered to further point out 
what is happening under existing circumstances. 
A merchant engaged in the rubber trade re- 
cently visited Ibadan for the first time. On 
his return I asked him what impressed him 
most when there. “I was particularly struck,” 
he said, “ by the absence in the town and mar- 
kets of European goods and manufactures ; 
practically they are not to be seen.” Coupled 
with this, a statement recently made by the 
District Commissioner regarding the Ejinrin 
market (a market held every ten days on the 
banks of the Jagoon, not far from Epe in the 
eastern district): “There are on an average at 
the Ejinrin market over 30,000 persons.” Those 
who trade at this market are mainly people 
from Ibadan, who bring down great quantities 
of palm oil, kernels, sheep, goats, fowls, yams, 
&c., and more recently “rubber ;” and yet, in 
return for this, the verdict of an experienced 
critic is “that European goods are practically 
not seen in the Ibadan market.” The conclu- 
sion is obvious. Gin and rum are being poured 
into the country in appalling quantities, and 
that almost without let or hindrance. More 
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than seventy licenses to sell spirits at the Ejin- 
rin market were issued during the year 1894. 
(I may mention in connection with this that 
the number of licenses issued in Badagry dur- 
ing the same period was one hundred and twen- 
ty-six. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the Ejinrin market and the Ibadan coun- 
try have been but recently opened up for trade.) 

The development of trade therefore means to 
a very large extent the development of the gin 
traffic. Problems hard to solve now will be 
harder five years hence, and districts now un- 
affected by the traffic will before then be cor- 
rupted by its pernicious influences.— The Epis- 
copal Recorder. 





Masonic Death Penalties. 
BY E. RONAYNE, PAST-MASTER KEYSTONE LODGE, NO. 
639, CHICAGO. 





In my last paper I gave the Masonic oath in 
full, but intentionally omitted the death penalty 
atfached thereto, and I endeavored to emphasize 
as strongly as [ could the fact that the first oath 
administered in a lodge of Freemasons is the 
real. The genuine oath of a Mason binding him 
to the system of “ancient Freemasonry,” so- 
called, and without any reference, whatever to 
any personal duty he may be called upon to owe 
to any member of the “ craft.” This oath refers 
exclusively to secrecy. The candidate swears in 
the most solemn manner possible to keep invio- 
late the secrets of “ancient Freemasonry”—not 
the secret business of the lodge, nor the secrets 
of a brother Mason, but he swears to keep Ma- 
sonry itself a secret, and for a violation of this 
oath the penalty prescribed is death—death by 
assassination. 

In the Masonic system there are four modes 
of punishment laid down, namely, reprimand, 
suspension, expulsion and death. The three first 
are public, and administered in presence of the 
entire lodge. The last, being inhuman, atrocious 
and contrary to law, must, of course, be admin- 
istered in secret, and, as in the case of William 
Miller, William Morgan, Brownlee and others, 
is simply nothing more or less than death by as- 
sassination. Nowit makes no difference whether 
Freemasons deny this last accusation or not, tne 
fact remains the same, and there is no getting 
over it. They have sworn to “ever conceal,” 
and hence, of course, they are bound under 
their Masonic oath to “conceal” this; but it is 
there and it is true, nevertheless. If a Master 
Mason violates any of the covenants of the Mas- 
ter Mason’s degree, as, for instance, if he reveals 
the secrets of a brother, if he cheats or wrongs 
a brother Master Mason or a lodge, charges are 
preferred against him, he is tried in open lodge, 
and is either reprimanded, suspended or ex- 
pelled, as the nature of the case may demand, 
and the lodge decide; but if he violates the first 
or real Masonic oath, if he divulges the secrets 
of Freemasonry itself, and thus does all he can 
to destroy the very life of the institution, then, 
by so doing, he forfeits his own life, and the pun- 
ishment attached to his crime is death by as- 
sassination. 

Secrecy is the life of Masonry. Destroy that 
secrecy, expose the hollowness and sham and 































































pagan blasphemy, and you kill it for all time; 
but the Mason who does this forfeits his own 
life in return, and his punishment, as set forth 
in the Masonic ritual, is death—death in the 
most horrible and inhuman manner. Here is 
the penalty of death, as prescribed in the Ma- 
sonic ritual : 



























































that of having my throat cut across, my tongue 
torn out by its roots, and my body buried in the 
rough sands of the sea at low-water mark, &c.” 
Now, the administering of the oath with this 
horrible penalty attached, means something, or 
it means nothing at all. If it really means what 
it says, then unquestionably, the Mason who 
divulges the alleged secrets of Masonry must be 
secretly assassinated. And hence, the Masonic 
institution is simply a monstrous conspiracy 
against human life, and ought to be at once 
suppressed by law. But, if it does not mean 
what it says, then Freemasonry is a monstrous 
blasphemy, a huge burlesque upon intelligence 
and common sense, and Masons themselves are 
far below the level of fools. A most horrible 
death is threatened any Mason who dares to dis- 
close its true character and lay bare its palpable 
falsehood and shallow mockery. Are you afraid 
to speak out? In the Fellow Craft degree, the 
penalty is to have “the left breast torn open, 
and the heart plucked out,” and in the Master 
Mason’s degree the mode of death is to have 
“the body severed in twain, and the bowels 
taken from thence and burned to ashes.” 


Masonic executioner can take his choice as to 
which way he will dispose of his victim. He 
may cut his throat and tear out his tongue, cut 
his left breast open and tear out his heart, or he 
may cut his body in two and tear out his bowels. 
It is all cutting and tearing, tearing and cutting, 
inhuman butchery, to compel its poor, swindled 
dupes to “ silence and secrecy,” that the Masonic 
knaves, in its upper and exclusive circles, might 
ride into political power and prey upon the rest 
of the community. And now, my dear brother 
Mason, perhaps you have never looked at this 
subject in this light before. You know these 
horrible death penalties just as well as I do, but 
have never examined them thoroughly, as I 


do you think of it? Surely you know there is 
no secrecy in Masonry, but yet do you know of 
any such thing in Freemasonry as a sick bene- 
fit or a death benefit? Is there any such thing 
in any Masonic by-law in the country? You 


destroy your character; but if you are a true 


hypocrisy of that vile and villainous system of 
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“ Binding myself, under no less a penalty than | on the garden, which will comprise about six 
acres of the University grounds on Pine Street, 
west of the Veterinary Department and north 
of Blockley Asylum, was begun last Ninth 
Month. Part of the ground now employed wag 
formerly a dumping ground, and the great. 
er part of the remainder was a barren, unpro- 
ductive piece of land. Rich loam and toppin 
have been spread to a considerable depth, a 
a fine greensward covers the greater part of 
what was a high gravelly hill. 

There are over three thousand distinct speci- 
mens growing in the gardens, while nearly fif- 
teen hundred more are all but ready for plant- 
ing. 
‘The lawns are three hundred feet in length, 
the eastern lawn being one hundred and fifty- 
seven feet long and one hundred and ten feet 
wide, subdivided into forty-four small beds, 
whose dimensions are forty-five feet in length 
by three and one-half feet in width. The west- 
ern lawn is an almost exact counterpart of the 
eastern lawn. The beds contain nearly every 
known species of plants, arranged according to 
the Engler and Prengel system, which is pre- 
ferred by leading botanists to the natural or 
Gray system. The plants will be arranged and 
labelled with the scientific and common names, 
the native place or habitat and the medicinal 
property, if any. The donations of seeds and 
plants include gifts from the botanical gardens 
of Edinburgh, St. Petersburg, Dublin, Jena, 
Cambridge and other European botanical cen- 
tres. 

The arboretum is from three to five acres in 
extent, and will only be excelled by those of 
Harvard University and the Shaw gardens 
near St. Louis. The greater part of the prop- 
erty available for the gardens will be devoted 
to the arboretum. A magnificent ornamental 
bed, fashioned somewhat after the beautiful 
bed in the famous Kew Gardens, in London, 
will be the chief feature. It will be two hun- 
dred feet long and eight feet wide, and will be 
filled with herbaceous plants. Unlike the series 
of small beds before referred to, it will not be 
a scientific feature, but will be the chief orna- 
ment of the gardens. The plants will be so 
arranged as to present a succession of flowers 
from early spring to late fall. 

In excavating the contractor left two large 
cuts, which have been filled with every known 
available species of aquatic plants. Other fea- 
tures of the garden are an iris garden, a fern 
dale, and a pool for the propagation of animals 
which feed on aquatic plants. A large propa- 
gating and seed pit has replaced the pool of 
water just back of the biological school. In this 
pit are raised all the seeds and plants which are 
subsequently transplanted in the gardens, and 
botanical students will have the opportunity of 
studying the germination of seeds. 

When completed there will be six separate 
gardens, the rose garden, the iris garden, the 
rockery, the aquatic garden, the systematic or 
scientific garden and the bog garden. There 
will also be a fernery and special display of 
crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and other 
bulbous varieties. 

The work is under the direction of Dr. John 
Macfarlane, professor of botany, while the super- 
vision is in the hands of Alexander MacElwee. 
a practical botanist and landscape gardener. 




















































According, then, to these three penalties, the 









































have done. And now, as an honest citizen, what 














know there are any number of death penalties, 
but you need not fear these. If you speak the 
truth, Masonic vengeance cannot hurt you. They 
dare not take your life, though they may try to 









man, you can have nothing to fear. Then give 
up the miserable humbug. Come boldly out of 
it, and be a free American rather than a Free- 
mason. — Christian Cynosure. 























Natural History, Science, etc. 


Underground Streams.—The Pittsburg Com- 
mercial of Sixth Month 7th, tells of a stream 
of water one hundred and twenty-six feet below 
the surface of Allegheny City, discovered in 
boring for an artesian well. At that depth the 
tools struck what appeared to be a pool of wa- 
ter. On placing the ear at the top of the well 
a rumbling sound is heard as of a stream of 
water rushing through a rocky chasm. The 
pump occasionally brings up an eyeless fish, 
such as are found in water where the light of 
day never reaches. 















The New Botanie Garden.—The botanical gar- 
den which will surround the Biological Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania is rap- 
idly nearing completion, and at the present time 
presents a very attractive appearance. Work 
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Ir is not easy to continue to associate with 
the world without retaining some of its spirit. 
We may see its errors, while not having resolu- 
tion to emaneipate ourselves from its shackles. 
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A Wonderful Tribute to the Gospel. 


The following story is told of Littré, the great 
French savant: Legouvé says that shortly after 
Littré’s daughter was born he (Littré) said to 
his wife: “ My dear, you are a good Christian. 
Bring up your daughter in the ways of relig- 
jon and piety which you have always followed ; 
but I must exact one condition, and that is that 
when she is fifteen years of age you will bring 
her to me. I will then explain my views to 
her, and she can choose for herself.” The 
mother accepted the condition; years rolled 
on, the fifteenth birthday of the child soon 
came, and the mother entered her husband’s 
study. “ You remember what you said to me, 
and what I promised,” said she. “ Your daugh- 
ter is fifileen years old to-day. She is now 
ready to listen to you with all the respect and 
confidence due to the best of fathers. Shall I 
bring her in?” “ Why, certainly,” replied Lit- 
tré. “But for what special reason? To ex- 
plain to her my views! O, no, my dear; no, 
no. You have made of her a good, affectionate, 
simple, straightforward, bright and happy crea- 
ture. Happy, yes; that is the word that in a 
pure being describes every virtue. And you 
fancy that I would cover all that happiness 
and purity with my ideas! Pshaw! my ideas 
are good enough for me. Who can say that 
they would be good for her? Who can say that 
they would not destroy or at least damage your 
work? Bring her in, so that I may bless you 
in her presence for all that you have done for 
her, and so that she may love you more than 
ever. 



































































f “T, too,” added Legouvé, at the close of his 
' little anecdote, “have around me believers 
. whom I love, and I would consider myself a 
1 criminal if I troubled their religious convictions 
] with my doubts and my objections, especially 
1 when I know that they find in those convictions 
nothing but joy, consolation and virtue.” 
d Legouvé is a member of the French Academy, 
; to which he was admitted in 1856. He was 
‘ born Feb’y 14, 1807; is a famous author of 
; novels, plays and poems, and celebrated as a 
. lecturer. 
> Maximilian Paul Emile Littré was born in 
Paris, Feb. 1, 1801; was a student of medicine, 
and a voluminous writer. The greatest work 
e he ever published was a magnificent Diction- 
2 naire de la Langage Francais; this he worked 
upon altogether thirty-one years. In religion 
2 he was a positivist, and translated Strauss’s 
s Life of Christ, which transforms the whole into 
" myth. Littré died in Paris, in 1881. He is 
if said to have become a Catholic before he died, 
* but on this we have no information. 
e When Dr. Gibson, of France, was in this 
d country, we asked him if Legouvé was still 
of living. He said that he believed he was. After 
a delay of about a year, often recalling this 
te story, we addressed him a note, of which the 
e following is an English translation : 
ir “ Dear Sir:—Pardon one who has read all 
- that you have written that is translated into 
of English, if he asks you whether the enclosed 
or is true. Many things that are floating about 
have no foundation, or are sufficiently distorted 
2 to make it necessary to have the authority of 
r- the person named in the narration before be- 
" lieving them. You will oblige me greatly if 
you will answer this question.” 
The following came in reply: 
th “This history is absolutely correct.” 
it. Here are philosophic agnostics, the first, 
u- learned to the last degree of an enormous brain 


capacity; the other, informed of the whole 





circle of fashionable life, art and literature, and 
refined to the most exquisite point. They es- 


Sixth Month, there is a communication which states 
that 


Third Month 31st, 1895. It was established twent 


the owner and the crew of the British vessel “Costa 


acceptable to both parties, and a bill in this sense 








“the arm of flesh.” 
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timate the gospels as the source of joy, consola- 


] : ne SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1895. 
tion and virtue.— Christian Advocate. 








Items. 


In the thirty-fifth number of the present vol- 
In the Episcopal Recorder of twenty-seventh of 


ume of THe FRIEND, we published an extract 
from a letter written by the venerable Joseph 
Morris, of Ohio, in which he refers to a minute 
adopted by the Binns’ body, in Ohio, in 1878, 
“ repudiating the doctrine of the inner light, or 
the gift of the Holy Spirit in the soul of every 
man, as dangerous, unsound and unscriptural.” 

We have received a letter from a member of 
the larger body, lowa Yearly Meeting, which 
says, “I have it from the man that brought the 
subject before the [Binns’] meeting, that it was 
to head off the doctrine of restoration of all 
mankind. Ohio Yearly Meeting [the Binns’ 
body] believes in the work of the Holy Spirit. 
There is a phase of inward light doctrine that 
leaves no place for the atonement. That ought 
to be discarded by all orthodox Christians.” 

While we cheerfully give place to this expla- 
nation, and would gladly find some palliation 
for the astonishing declaration of 1878, yet it 
does not remove the impression created by that 
minute, that the body which issued it had de- 
parted from the original faith of Friends. Surely 
it would have been possible to bear a fresh tes- 
timony to the doctrine of the atonement, without 
striking a blow at the foundation of all really 
valuable practical religion ; which, as our Sa- 
viour taught his disciples, is built upon Divine 
revelations to the soul of man. 

When the Society of Friends in America, was 
tried, seventy years ago, by the promulgation 
of doctrines which ignored or undervalued the 
atoning sacrifice of our blessed Redeemer, they 
did not deem it necessary to throw overboard 
their belief in the immediate teachings and in- 
fluence of his Spirit on the hearts of men. So, 
in the early days of our Society, the earnest 
pleadings for the spiritual truths of the Gospel 
were not made an excuse for ignoring or reject- 
ing other truths. 

George Fox declared that his mission was 
“to turn people to the grace of God and to the 
Truth in the heart, which came by Jesus; that 
by this grace they might be taught, which would 
bring them salvation, that their hearts might be 
established by it, their words might be seasoned, 
and all might come to know their salvation nigh; 
said Christ died for all men, was a propitiation 
for all, and had enlightened all men and women 
with his Divine and saving light, and that none 
could be true believers but those who believed 
therein.” 

It is interesting here to note how firmly and 
evenly he maintained these two fundamental 
principles of Christianity—the propitiation of 
Christ and the saving effects of his grace, in- 
wardly revealed. The same was the case with 
other writers among our early Friends. 

Our Iowa correspondent says, “Ohio Yearly 
Meeting believes in the work of the Holy Spirit.” 
We do not doubt that there are among its mem- 
bers many who are really religiously minded 
people and who desire the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom among men. These must have faith 
in the work of the Holy Spirit, through which 
alone any good can be effected. But while the 
declaration of 1878 remains on its minutes un- 
altered, it is to be expected that others will re- 
gard that Yearly Meeting as committed to the 
support of unsound or defective doctrines. 


“ For some time the workers in the Congregational 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor have 
felt the organization to be unnecessary, and have 
found in the regular work of the church a sufficient 
field for service, and the church organization to be 
in itself sufficient for young people’s work, as well 
as every work which should be done.” 

This subject was referred to a committee, and on 


their report, it was decided to disband the organiza- 
tion. 


Franklin Reformatory Home.—We have received 
the report of this Institution for the year ending 


three years ago for the reformation of deunborde 
In that time five thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-seven persons have been received for treat- 
ment, of whom two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-three were permanently reformed. The sys- 
tem of treatment is two-fold—medical and moral. 
A new patient is placed under medical treatment to 
remove the diseases caused by former intemperate 
habits, and then the chief reliance is placed upon 
the moral influences with which he is surrounded. 

The buildings are situated on Locust Street, 
above Ninth, Philadelphia. 


England and Holland—Arbitration Agreed Upon. 
—The Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, in an- 
swer to a report addressed to him on the subject 
by the First Chamber, states that the British and 
Dutch Governments have agreed to submit to ar- 
bitration the question as to whether Holland is 
bound by right to pay an indemnity to the captain, 


Rica Packet,” which was seized by the Dutch au- 
thorities at Ternate, in the Dutch Indies, in Elev- 
enth Month, 1891, when the captain was impris- 
oned fora time and the crew left without resources 
at Ternate. A serious point of contention between 
the two countries will thus be settled in a manner 


will be submitted to the Dutch States General. 


American Ministers Abroad.—We have received 
information of the movements of our beloved 
friends, J. S. and E. Fowler, as late as the thir- 
teenth of Sixth Month. They were then at Alex- 
andria, where they had come that day, after a tar- 
riance of about two weeks at Cairo, where they had 
had religious opportunities in a number of schools 
for native children, which were under the care of 
American and English Missions. Among the schools 
visited was the “ Whately School,” for many years 
conducted by Mary Whately, daughter of an Irish 
archbishop. Our friends believed much good is 
being done by these schools, and felt a hope that 
in time more fruits will be apparent from them. 

They appear to have been preserved in a com- 
fortable state of health. After leaving Alexan- 
dria, their prospect was not to remain long in any 
one place—so that Friends who fee] that they have 
a word of sympathy, comfort or advice for the 
travellers, are advised to send their letters to the 
care of T. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E. C. Lon- 
don, England. 

Hannah H. Stratton and Company attended UI- 
ster Quarterly Meeting, held at Grange, on the six- 
teenth and seventeenth of the Sixth Month. After 
this they went by boat from Belfast to Ardrossan 
in Scotland—a sail of a few hours. Arrangements 
had been made for several meetings in Ayrshire 
during the week, and they expected to be in Glas- 
gow on First-day, the 23rd. 

A letter from an Irish Friend, at whose house 
they had spent some days, says that Hannah’s ser- 
vices were good and acceptable, and that much 
unity was felt with her. 





Tue work of God is not to be carried on by 
We have received a communication from B. 
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L. Wick, of Iowa, replying to the criticism 
of T. C. Battey, in his article in numbers 30 and 
31 of the present volume of THE FRrIEND, on 
the Musquakie Indians. He quotes the authori- 
ties from which many of his statements were 
derived, and appears to think that the discrep- 
ancies between his own account and that of T. 
C. Battey are largely due to the different points 
of time to which they refer. 

He mentions the organization, at Toledo, 
Iowa, of an Indian Rights Association, the 
prominent members of which are men of high 
standing in the community. He thinks that the 
rege in civilization of the Iowa Indians has 

een much retarded by the bad examples of 
some of the whites around them, which gave the 
Indians an unfavorable opinion of the effects of 
civilization. 

While we desire to do justice to all our cor- 
respondents, it seems not worth while to print 
in full this last communication, as the subject 
has already occupied considerable space in our 
columns. 




























We have received a note from a friend in 
Germantown, giving a caution against being 
imposed upon by a person who represents him- 
self as a Friend from Leeds, England, and who 
solicits money from different parties. He made 
some representations which our informant says 
are not correct. 


ns 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The people of the United States 
use on an average 12,000,000 postage stamps of all 
kinds each and every day of the year, or a total of 
avout 4,380,000,000 per annum. 

The New York correspondent of the Public Ledger 
states that Henry Clews doesn’t believe in a college 
education for boys who are to enter upon a business 
career. He said: “ For the counting house, the best 
education to fit a young man, in my judgment, is a 
good common English education, comprising a thor- 
ough knowledge cf grammar, spelling, arithmetic, 
history, geography, bookkeeping and penmanship. 
Besides the training mentioned above, a boy, while at 
school, should be taught to rigidly tell the truth, as 
that is a live issue, and will stand him in better than 
the dead languages for a business life. Truth is the 
foundation of honesty in a boy’s career. It must be 
remembered that when a boy enters a merchant’s or 
banker’s office at sixteen that it requires at least four 
years for him to get through the various departments 
and obtain a full knowledge of the business. The time 
is occupied by the young clerk in getiing his knowl- 
edge through experience in a practical way, precisely 
as a boy does who obtains a knowledge of the higher 
branches of education during his four years at college, 
to fit him for one of the professions. The counting- 
room, therefore, is simply a business school training. 
A clerk in an office is better able to obtain a bu-iness 
education if he commences as a boy, as at that time 
he is subservient and anxious for promotion. He 
learns to be persevering, industrious and self-reliant. 
A college graduate at twenty-two or twenty-four years 
of age, who has reached the growth of manhood and 
manhood’s development generally, is not unlikely to 
be so hemmed in by pride and self-importance as to 
unfit him for taking a position in a business office and 
commence by doing a boy’s work. If he is givena 
position over the head of others in a large office it at 
once creates discontent among the other clerks, and 
ends in demoralization.” 

J.J. Haley, of Rhode Island, has just bought from 
the United States Government an island in Lake 

Worth, Fla. He paid thirty-seven cents for it and 
five dollars for the entry fee. He makes eighty dol- 
lars a month by sitting on the island and catching 
green turtles as they pass. 

Colorado, in 1890, produced 70,888 tons of lead, or 
nearly one-half the product of the United States. 
























































zine” that while he was employed between Port Said 
aud Kantara he saw the waters of the Lake Menzaleh 



































they were fishing. 





















Major John writes in the “United Service Maga- 


“driven beyond the horizon” by a violent wind, so 
that the natives walked about where the day before 
This convinced him that he had 


THE FRIEND. 


seen exactly what happened when the Israelites passed 
dryshod through the Red Sea. 

A despatch from Denison, Texas, says that that 
country “is literally under water. It has rained al- 
most constantly for the past month, with no prospect 
of an abatement. The oats crop is much injured, cotton 
is in the weeds, and the farmers are despondent.” 

Violent wind and rain storms set in on the eastern 
watershed of the Rocky Mountains on the 4th instant 
and raged furiously for the next three days over Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and parts of Nebraska, Iowa, Texas and 
Arkansas. Forty-three lives are reported lost, and 
the towns, Baxter Springs, Kansas, and Winona, Mis- 
souri, were almost demolished. The damage to crops 
amounts to millions of dollars. 

There were 487 deaths in this city last week—an in- 
crease of 55 over the previous week, and a decrease of 
118 as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. Of the foregoing, 258 were males and 229 fe- 
males ; 208 were under one year of age: 112 died of 
cholera infantum ; 33 of consumption ; 34 of marasmus ; 
22 of diphtheria; 22 of heart disease; 19 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 19 of convulsions ; 
17 of apoplexy ; 16 of inanition ; 15 of inflammation of 
the brain ; 140f cancer; 13 of old age; 12 of nephritis; 
12 of pneumonia, and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97; 4’s, reg., 112 a 1123; 
coupon, 1123 a 113; 4’s, 1923, 1233 a 124}; 5’s, reg., 
1153 a 116; coupon, 116} a 117; currency 6’s, 100 a 
108. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis 
of 7§c. for middling uplands. 

Feep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $14.50 a $16.50 ; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $15.00 a $16.00. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.80 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.15 ; No. 2 winter family, $3.20 a $3.30; Penn- 
sylvania roller, clear, $3.35 a $3.50; do., do., straight, 
$3.60 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, $3.40 a $3.60; 
do., do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85; do., do., patent, $3.90 
a $4.15; spring, clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, 
$3.65 a $3.85; do., patent, $3.90 a $4.15; do., favorite 
brands, higher. Rye flour was in limited request, and 
quoted at $3.70 a $3.75 per barrel for chvice Penn- 
sylvania. 






















Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 72} a 72}c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 494 a 5Uc. 
No. 2 white oats, 32 a 325c. 


Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 5jic.; good, 5} a 5jc.; 
medium, 4} a 5c.; common, 4 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 33c.,; 
medium, 2} a 3c., common, 1} a 2ic.; lambs, 3 a 64e. 

Hoas.—Good Western, 7 a 7}c.; other grades, 6} a 
ic. 

ForEIGN.—Queen Victoria has signed the procla- 
mation dissolving Parliament. The next Parliament 
will assemble on Eighth Month 12th. 

Speaking at Albert Hall on the evening of the 5th 
instant, ex-Prime Minister Roseberry said that the 
late government had lived a noble life and died a 
noble death. It left behind it a mighty surplus. Busi- 
ness was reviving, commerce was prosperous, and the 
people were contented. The new Government would 
incur a serious responsibility if it reversed the late 
Government’s policy in regard to Armenia. Lord 
Roseberry again denounced the House of Lords, 

The Daily News says, “Independence Day [in the 
United States] brings no bitterness of memory to the 
present generation of Englishmen They know how 
many liberties they owe to it. But for the day and 
its lessons our empire might be a thing of the past.” 

The Central News learns that a contract has beea 
signed in London for a loan of £1,000,000 to China, 
and that £10,000 has already been remitted. This is 
an Imperial loan, and is intended to enable China to 
meet certain obligations for armaments, pending the 
completion of arrangements for the indemnity loan. 
The loan is issued through the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, at 106, and bears six per 
cent. Interest. 

On the 8th instant the London Standard published 
a despatch from Paris, saying that Russia will take 
£6,000,000 and Paris £10,000,000 of the Chinese loan. 
The issue will be between 984 and 99. The loan will 
probably be issued Seventh Month 19th. It is stated 
that a portion of Russia’s allotment will be given to 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. The Standard 
also published a Berlin despatch saying that the final 
conclusion of the loan with France and Russia exclu- 
sively has produced great dissatisfaction in Berlin, 
after the semi-official assurances to the contrary. 

The Times has a St. Petersburg despatch stating 
that the loan is redeemable after thirty-six years. 
China undertakes not to convert or redeem it before 
the expiration of the term. She also undertakes not 









































































to issue or permit the issue of any other gold loan 
guaranteed by China before First Month 15th, 1896, 

The Gauwlois publishes an interview with Canovag 
del Castillo, Prime Minister of Spain, in which the 
Spanish Premier is reported to have said: “There 
will be no decisive operations in Cuba for the present 
owing to the exactions of the climate. The insurree- 
tion in Cuba is not due to the white residents of the 
island, but is the work of foreign adventurers. Sup- 
plies of arms, ammunition and money have reached 
the insurgents, chiefly from the United States, but 
these have recently decreased owing to the entirely 
proper and extremely energetic action of the Govern- 
ment at Washington.” 

The Director of the Manora Observatory announces 
an inflection near the south cusp of Venus, visible 
since Sixth Month 9th, which disappears daily at four 
o'clock. 

A large portion of the town of Eslarn, in Bavaria, 
has been destroyed by fire. One hundred and seventy 
houses were burned and hundreds of persons are home- 
less. 

Novakovitch of Servia, has formed a Progressist 
Cabinet. In addition to the office of Prime Minister 
he will hold the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

In Argentina the preservation of meat by electricity 
is to be tried on a large scale by an English company 
that owns the patents. It willset up six establishments 
in Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios and Banda Oriental, to 
kill 3,200 head of cattle a day. 

A telegram from St. John’s, Newfoundland, says 
that a serious forest fire is raging in the interior. “It 
has devastated 25 miles of country along the new line 
of railroad, and has destroyed the telegraph lines, 
saw mills and lumbering settlements.” 


‘NOTICES. 


WANTED.—The Committee for the civilization of the 
Indians desire the services of a Friend (married or 
single), to assist in the management of the farm at 
Tunessassa, New York, and the care of the boys out of 
school—to enter upon his duties in the Ninth Month 
next. Applications may be made to 

Joun G. Hayes, Malvern, Pa., 
JostaAn Wistar, Salem N. J. 








Westrown BoarpinG Scuoot.—The next term at 
Westtown will open the third (3rd) of Ninth Month, 
Application should be made to 

ZeBEDEE Hatnes, Sup't., 
Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


A younG woman Friend, with experience, would 
like a position as teacher in a Friend’s (or private) 
school. Address “ L,” 

Office of Tue Frienp. 









Frienps’ Lisprary. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the Library will be open on Fifth-day 
afternoons from 3 to 6 o'clock. 





Diep, at his residence, Dyertown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on the twenty-seventh of Third Month, 1895, DANIEL 
C. Rica, in the eighty-sixth year of his age ; a mem- 
ber and elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

, Fifth Month 4th, 1895, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Barclay Smith, near Barnesville, Ohio, 
Mary Hoy e, relict of the late Benjamin Hoyle, in 
the eighty-ninth year of her age ; amember and elder 
of Stillwater Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

, on the last day of Sixth Month, ANN Exiza 
Fox, of Somerset, Niagara Co. N. Y. She was born 
in 1808, in Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. Her maiden 
name was Yedman. With her first husband, Taber 
Baker, she moved to Somerset in 1828. In 1851 she 
was married to Wm. B. Fox. His large family be- 
came her devoted care; they rise up and call her 
blessed. She was a consistent disciple of the Truth as 
it is in Jesus, after the manner of Friends. There was 
once a large meeting of Friends in Somerset. 

—, on Fifth Month 16th, 1895, Josepn TATNALL, 

in the seventy-ninth year of his age; a beloved elder 
and overseer of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. “Be ye also ready, for in such an hour 28 
ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 
, on the nineteenth of Eleventh Month, 1894, at 
the residence of his sister-in-law, Martha G. Cook, at 
Deer Creek, Harford Co., Maryland, NATHAN CooK, 
in the eighty-first year of his age. While quite a 
young man, he went to Ohio, where he lived a num- 
ber of years, and then removed to Poplar Ridge, New 
York. In 1876, he moved to West Grove, Pa. His 
remains were taken to Poplar Ridge for burial. 

















